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THE LOG 


VOL. XXVIII `. NO. 2_ MARCH 1954 


Order of the Day for this year’s Central Council, it was 

¥ with an expectancy bordering on excitement that we 

picked it off the mat and, before opening it, toyed with a review 
of what must have gone to its making. 

Its ingredients had been maturing through the Coronation 
Year in the climate of heightened imagination and resolve which 
that event had brought to every corner of our land. And what 
excellent ingredients they were ... The Christian Family, as the 
basis of national wellbeing and stability; our hopes for the ‘Young 
Delinguenc’, a pattern for the future. These had been prayer- 
fully consideved in all their discoverable aspects, probably by 
every Branch and District—as had the momentous Resolution of 
Mrs. Savage, which had been adopted by last year's Council, and 
had stirred us up considerably. There were ‘ancient ruts’ to be 
emerged Irom; Mac’s overseas tour, drawing our sympathies out 
to the remoter parts of the Family and their experiences—some 
so very like our own, some so very different. There would be 
bright reflections of all this in the discussions of the coming 
Council, wuidoubtedly ... 

We slit the envelope. The Districts had sent in thirteen assorted 
Motions and csolutions. One of these had an obvious relation 
to the worla at large; cleven of the remaining twelve were peace- 
fully absorbed in tinkering with what had seemed to us a per- 
fectly serviceable Constitution, letting out the waist a little here, 
taking up the hem a fraction there, as though at the behest of 
M. Dior, with the tuck marks still visible where it had been let 
down before. 

An uninformed observer might be forgiven for thinking we 
were totally unaware of any world outside us, let alone of any 
urgency in its manifold needs. ‘Can these bones live’, we can 
hear him asking, ‘unless by a miracle comparable to Ezekiel’s?’ 


WV YHEN the postman pushed through our letter-box the 


BEFORE this Loc is out, our Founder Pilot will have returned 
to London from her overseas tour, in the course of which she 
will have done so much to strengthen the sense of unity through- 
out the Family. We are sure that all our members would wish 
to send her a message through the Loc which, for her part, she 
has remembered so steadfastly all along. 

So—thank you, Mac, and welcome home! _ Ep. 
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LETTER FROM MAC 


HERE I am, staying with a delightful family, full of energy 

HA H 2 e Y 

and I have covered some ground since last time 
aa en ince and Natal, the Cape, the Free 


-q Provi 

rrote—the Eastern JF s : SEO A ia l 
| eae the Transvaal, and then from Durban ire Africa 
Le c . , ANVE o thea 
by air. I cannot attempt 10 tell you much about anything, so this 


had better be a haphazard screed about just what comes to my 
fae 1 would say how splendidly Toc Hl is doing 16 job in 
difficult conditions in Southern Africa. Much of the work under. 
taken is very like the jobs we do at home, but there js also an 
immense amount of work being done for the non-European, 
Amongst these are, for instance, libraries and knitting clubs in 
locations for native or coloured people, after-care of the children 
from the Sunshine Homes, occupational therapy in a big native 
T.B. Hospital, a club for coloured girls in domestic work, and 
classes for country dancing for the native nurses at a big hospital. 
One has to remember that no woman can go out afier dark alone, 
and this is a difficulty to be reckoned with, both in carrying ou 
jobs and in running meetings. 

l had three days of great happiness among the wild flowers 
of the Cape, and everywhere 1 have seen something of the loca: 
lions in the towns for the non-European populations—native, _ 
coloured and (in some places) Indian or Asian, The housing 
varies tremendously, but never do the best laid plans. of the 
authorities keep pace with the rapid increase of numbers, and 
one finds indescribable “shanty-towns” side by side with new, 
modern dwellings, Do you realise that two-and-a-half million 
white people in the Union are responsible for the welfare and 
development of fifteen million natives? I would ask you to extend 
your sympathy and (so far as you can) your understanding to 
this small Minority on whose shoulders rests a tremendous load 
of responsibility, 

During my last visit to Johannesburg, I went down a gold 
it ae oe aa reat ae what the conditions were like. We 
most interesting. The ee ebnsusted, pou ne esperie m 
Brilline ‘blasting ai + grey fluid which results from the 
gold than anything I ees. pening and washing, is less 7 
bar which was show m e ce and only. the heavy gol 

: sown to us at the end, and on which we demon: 
strated our weakness as heavy weioht-lifters. r belief 
that all this mining is for gold eT See penne ‘nd 
the bowels of the earth to di pe ee uae CO act dong o 

The native compounds at He ini the origin of earthquakes 

mines are very good, and the 
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worker is looked after in every way—well housed-and fed, and 
medical care and recreation provided. The miner has obviously 
to be fit, but the welfare officer who looks after the compound 
frequently looks much further than mere physical fitness. 

I was in Johannesburg for the World Chain of Light which is 
kept there as a night vigil in a chapel of the Cathedral. I had 
the privilege of reading the message from Central Africa and of 
taking Light, and joined in the vigil for a short time. One feels 
that the Chain is in fact, a link between us, all round the world, 
and the keeping of it overseas is very impressive. 

Two of the Pretoria members and I went out to morning tea 
with Mrs. J. C. Smuts, who is President of Toc H Women’s 
Assoctaticn, just before her 83rd birthday. She is full of vitality 
and has a wonderful memory, and told me how she had “tramped 
the streets” with Elsie Potter during the war, looking for premises 
for the work ‘Toc H women were responsible for at that time. 

i also had a long talk with Sir Herbert Stanley, President of 
Toc H, whe helped me to understand South Africa and its prob- 
lems, as did Alan Paton, Hon, Toc H Commissioner in South 
Africa, A meeting with the Southern Africa Executive of Toc H 
W.A. gave me an opportunity to get know them, and one with 
Dr. Webb (H.O. Padre, and what might be termed Bishop of the 
Methodist Church in the Transvaal), showed again how everyone 
is willing to help Toc H in carrying out its job. 

Westfort Leper Colony and the Toc H T.B. Settlement at 
Botha’s Hill, both figured largely in my goodbyes. I went to West- 
fort twice: once just quietly with Janet Henderson, a Pretoria 
member, who visits the Colony every week, and again for their 
annual Christmas Party—a great event run by Toc H within 
and without the Colony, which is worthy of a special article all 
to itself. 

Botha’s Hill, in the Valley of a Thousand Hills, is also a 
romance, telling the great story of how a handful of people, led 
by an inspired member of Toc H, are making a real contribution 
to the work f combating tuberculosis among the natives, and 
of rehabilitating the patients as useful citizens after recovery. 

With the memory then of these two great, shining examples 
of Toc H in action. I left Durban after a quiet Christmas there, 
and flew northwards to Kenya and Uganda. Both these countries 
are sharing. with Southern - Africa, the problems and oppor- 
tunities which are part of the development of the whole of Africa. 
But in Nairobi and Kampala are only tiny groups of Toc H 
members. Think of them often, as they try to play the part Toc 
H could play in countries such as these, where there is no colour- 
bar, where there is equality of opportunity, but where the 
Christian spirit of service has yet to be learned. 

It is hot up here in Kampala, but dry, which I like, and in 
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i : i -e cool. Yesterday we Went to see t 
these altitudes Ee a A Biter ata open i nn 
new dam at Jy too. It is at the source of the Nile, just below 
Sei ae which the waters of Lake Victoria Nyanaa, cascade 
the Falls eit Nile. I suppose the Nile will now begin below 
ae ee because above it there will be a huge lake. 
the ae it for all Uganda and other parts of East Africa will 
Perici ihis project, which originated in the fertile brain of 


i ago 
jir Wi Churchill many years ago. | 
= peg $ Best wishes to you all, 


MAC. 


Winter into Spring 


Grey is the sky that broods above the ficlds, 
The trees stand naked in the icy wind; 

No whispering voices speak among their boughs. 
Groaning, they cry aloud and toss their arms 
Unheeded. Winter in its ruthless grip 

Holds fast all nature. Sullen moves the brook, 
Its sunny face all darken’d now in gloom. 

The plovers dotted black upon the frozen grass, 
Now here, now there, search hungrily for food, 
The starling on the fence is huddled close. 


. Sudden the treetops glow with golden light, 
Flushed in the sunshine bare and strong they stand; 
Deeply their sinews thrill with promised life. 

On comes the glow—touching the tossing brook, 
Revealing on her bosom jewels bright; 

Swift rise the plovers, now no longer black, 

But silver-breasted as they wheel and turn, 

The little starling iridescent shines; 

Tears fill my eyes, My inmost soul bows low 
To kiss the feet of the Creator—God. 


K. D. TYDEMAN WHITE. 
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FRIENDS OR STRANGERS? 


[WO members, Joan and Mary, are busy sorting clothes and 
oddments for the Jumble Sale, which is the Branch’s ‘Special 
Effort’ for this year. One holds up a child's bright scarlet sun 
dress. 

‘What a pity we aren't sending clothes out to an African 
Mission, instcad of selling them locally. I'm told the Africans 
love bright colours, and it would sell like hot cakes. It’s a bit 
late in the season for anyone here to buy it’, said Joan. 

‘Well, there are plenty of Africans and other coloured folk 
from most of the Colonies in England now, so don’t despair— 
lots of them are married and have children,’ said Mary. 

‘Yes, one can’t help noticing what hundreds of them there are 


TELNET ™ Sp ETT 


TWO NURSES FROM JAMAICA, WHO ARE PROBATIONERS OF THE 
WESTMINSTER BRANCH, WITH OTHER BRANCH MEMBERS. 


in London—never go out without secing some down our way. 
I expect it is the same in other places. I've seen them in Church, 
too, and one of the Churches near us has a Lay Reader at present, 
from Pakistan, I think, who seems awfully nice. They must find 
it cold here in the winter, poor things.’ 

‘Yes, cold in more ways than one. We English aren't very wel- 
coming and friendly to them—I don't like to think what sort of 
idea of us they take back to their own parts of the Common- 
wealth,’ . 

‘Well, I don’t know, they are mostly students, aren't they, so 
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: ‘ter?’ sai 
se in hostels and are looked after? ‘said Joan, 
Į suppose Bec aad perched herself on the kitchen table 
are 3 


Mary lit a Clg here are hostels,’ she said, ‘run by the 


y 
i es, t : un byt 
aS ee and by the Churches and various other organisa. 
corse "9 
British Counci 


«sc, most of the nurses live in the N urses Homes 
tions, and, of course, I hig doesn’t cater for the thousands and 
of the hospitals, but i this country, and anyway, living in g 
thousands at aes em much of an idea of English life, ang 
hostel doesnt give aA ought to get out to visit people and 
homes and Bore AoA countryside. It would be rather fun 
some o a ing for a few of them and take them to one 
to organise í 


of our historic P 3 f 
y laces. wouldn t it 
ou seem to now quite a lot about It I m interested but 


‘her gin to help,’ said Joan. 
; + know where to begin to wi Jo i l 
f ae eee have been getting in touch with Colonial nurse; 
‘Toc 


STUDENTS AT WILLIAM TEMPLE HOUSE, A LONDON HOSTEL FOR 
COMMONWEALTH STUDENTS. 


in the various hospitals for some time now, and inviting them 
to their homes and to Toc H social occasions. I went to talk to 
our Overseas Secretary about it and she told me a lot of interest 
ing things. She would like to see our Branches taking more initia: 
uve over the whole question. One thing she said, Mary went oi, 
struck me forcibly, and that was that it is a mistake to regal’ 
these thousands of Commonwealth students as a ‘problem al] the 
3 e . iy 
tme, and that we should think of it more as an opportunity. 


_ ‘A friend of mine. who belongs to a London Branch, wrote somé 
ume ago that they had ha 


d several students at their meeting, 2 
she asked two of them to tea one Sunday, nurses they were, from 
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‘Trinidad. ‘Chey were awfully nice, and they helped put the chil- 
dren to bed! hen, unfortunately, they were sent to another 
hospital and she lost touch with them. 

‘Pity they didn't hand them on to another Branch to look after. 
Another idea I got from Headquarters was that our Branches 
should “adopt” hostels and hospitals so that the welfare authori- 
ties responsinle for the students could ask us for help, and could 
recommend lonely ones to our care and hospitality, It seems onc 
of our seaside Branches had adopted a Convalescent Home where 
Colonial folk are sent after being in hospital, and the members 
take them for drives and ask them to tea and try to cheer them 
up and help them get fit again. I think it is a jolly good idea, 
don’t your’ said Mary. 

‘Yes, | do; but we aren't a seaside place,’ said Joan, looking 
thoughtiul, ‘still, perhaps there is something else we could do?’ 

‘We had better talk it over in the Branch—if we go on talking 
like this, we shall never get this job done. What shall we charge 
for these old curtains, quite good still, really, although not a 
colour I shouid choose! 1 do hope people will come on Saturday, 
so that we can send a decent sum to Headquarters.’ 

So the sorting went on, and probably the conversation too! 


HAS YOUR BRANCH given thought to the ways in which we 
can help nurses and other students from the Colonies? It is a 
great chance to show them something of our tradition of volun- 
tary service, so that they can take back to their own corners of 
the Gommonwealth ideas of fellowship and service, and who 
knows, some of them may want to travel with us as members. 
Toc H membership is open to coloured people in all parts of 
the world, except in the Union of South Africa, where there is 
an official colour-bar, but even there they are beginning to think 
about running parallel branches for nou-Kuropeans. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION: — 


Liaison with Hospitals and Convalescent Homes, through the 
Lady Wardens of the Nurses’ Homes, or the Home Sisters, for 
hospitals, and with Lady Almoners for Convalescent Homes. 

Helping to run Clubs for Colonial students—giving regular 
help in the Clubs and joining the students’ activities. 

Inviting students to your homes. They do not expect lavish 
hospitality, just to join in the family circle. 

Being aware of what is at stake—the whole future of Com- 
monwealth relations. Educate yourselves about the countries in 
the Commonwealth, the different stages of development they have 
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hed and their particular problems. Read books and BO to 
reac L 


lectures on it. ee: 
sl ALC 
Ghore books onthesubje e Pare. 
‘Coloured Peoples 1n Britain —Anthony McCowan, (A Bow 


Group Pamphlet, obtainable from 46 Queen’s Grove, 
1.W.8; price 6d. ok. ; 
ee Bie tres elyan. (Obtainable from Edinburgh 
House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, S.W.1; price 18.) , 
‘Christianity and the Race Problein’—J. H. Cldham. (Op. 
tainable from S.C.M. Press Ltd., 58 Bloomsbury Street, 
W.C.1; price 1s. 6d.) . 
‘WAY Fokum'—Published monthly by World Assembly of 
Youth. (Obtainable from British National Committee for 
W.A.Y., 10 Stratford Road, Londen, W.8; annual 


subscription, 10S., single copies. 1. 3d.) 
ELIZAGETH WORTH. 


On playing in All Hallows 


I HAVE been asked to write an article on ‘Playing in All 
Hallows’. Even now, as I take up my pen, I have no idea what 
to write. You must all know and love All Hallows just as I do. 
Little did I think, as a small child, when 1 was iaken there by 
my father (who cared for that magnificent organ, so sadly des. 
troyed by bombing), that one day I would be asked to give lunch- 
hour Recitals in All Hallows. 

I arrived for my first performance full of apprehension, and 
wishing I had not accepted the engagement. I looked at the piano 
and felt even worse. ‘Another upright’, I thought—would [ never 
be given the chance to play on a really good piano? My life till 
then, seemed to have been dogged by pianos that rattled like old 
teeth! However, a few people were seated in the pews, and I was 
given the signal to begin. 1 put my hands on the keys (they were 
like ice) and began to play. 

J Pema not intent on his task of rebuilding the church, 
rcs we ore 
That day I played to God and I ae pee ston F 
Mla E AA and the workman. I shall never forge 
audience, in a more eri aa day I may see him in another 
in a flash, and Harold Rowden x ede Re nour was soad 
asking me to come again ‘Con oan shaking me by the hand an 

Tehave How Brewin i cm a again, I did, many times. 
times, when it does not ae fend almost love that piano. Some 
und implore it to respond, A a my heart demands, I entree 
not obey, I ofttimes loose m and when the naughty thing does 

A ` ; es, 
se my temper and crash down on its key’ 
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only to shiver with mortification at the sounds it shrieks forth, 
But we are friends, *P’ and I, and accept cach other’s faults with- 
out question. 

I wish more people could come to these Monday Recitals. 
They are so varied and full of interest. I have heard many fine 
performances there and am always astonished at the really lovely 
sounds that issue forth from that antiquated Instrument, known 
as an organ. I must admit to having heard it played by only 
three men, Dr. Sutton, Dr. Creed and Harold Bowden, fine 
organists all, and never cease to adinire the way they ‘attack’ it. 
What a wonderful day it will be, when the Church is completed 
and the organ rebuilt. Young as I was, I, like Albert Schweitzer, 
considered the old organ the finest in London. 

When I play in All Hallows my audiences are large and dis- 
uinguished. You have not noticed? Why, the pews are full of the 
ghosts of bygone years! I cannot tell if they come to all the 
recitals, but they turn out in all their splendour to hear me, It 
is not unusual Lo see Sir Francis Walsingham, Secretary of State 
to Queen Elizabeth. and her unfortunate favourite, Robert 
Devereux, the Earl of Essex, sitting side by side. Nor is it strange 
to see William Penn. founder of Pennsylvania, who was baptised 
in the church. or Judge Jeltreys, or John Quincy Adams, who 
were both married there. I have seen several men adorned in the 
garb of Lord Mayor, and surely that was Oliver Cromwell who 
stood at the door on one occasion, close behind Samuel Pepys? 
It is not unlikely either, that the pair who listen so attentively 
(or arc they sleeping?) hard by the organ, are Renatus Harris 
and Father Sinith, those early giants of the organ building world. 
Do they too, wait in silent apprehension for the new organ? 

There is one gentleman who will insist on standing behind 
ine throughout the entire programme. He is short and rather 
fat, and appears to be a wealthy merchant of the 16th century. 
Methinks, perhaps. ‘tis mine ancestor, Rodger James, who was 
a brewer in the parish, and died in 1591. When I have finished, 
he bows reverently to the altar—graciously to me—and departs 
with his friends. I ofttimes wonder how they know when to come, 
for the notice in the porch is rather small, and I’m sure many 
pass it by unnoticed. 

As memory strikes her thousand chords, 
Mine eyes are blinded with my tears, 
As through the dimness and the haze, 
I see the ghosts of bygone years. 

Ah, but I dream of the past and the future, whereas the ever- 
present now is what matters most. No matter where or when I 
play, no matter how beautiful the hall or piano, I shall never 
be happier than when playing in All Hallows! 

we ELIZABETH JAMES. 
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LY PRAYERS IN THE BRANCH 
ily Prayers have been onica a vital 

- r Branch programme, As such, the tjr 
Dey ined, a might iT be helpful if the Brandi 
must ; 


i “ns for prayer. 
i cial concerns Lye ag 
*eramily as is a corporate activity, and thus the concern 
cae ea as a whole. -The prayers must therefore be the 
he Bre as 3 : ierefo 
E ron of the group mind, although one of the group mus, 


act as leader. 
Family prayers § 


FAMI 


FROM earliest years Fam 


hould express a common ‘concern’ of the 
youp. This may have grown out of the meeting itself, or be some 
Zaa lar matter in which the Branch is involved at the time 
articu nci involved at ime 
rers, if they are to be ‘prayed’, must be given lime. 


a i a i 
ee present must be fully committed to the purpose 


of praying together. This is puiposstble if there is a feeling of 
hurry or anxiety, concerning train or Bus. P i 

In prayer, the group is coming together to bring its concerns 
io God, and no one can rush headlong into the Presence. As the 
Church is built with vestibule or porch in which those who come 
1o worship can recollect themselves, so in Family prayers, there 
should be 2 moment of silence in which the group remembers 
that it is coming together into the Presence of God. 

It is often casier to pray as a group if the members sit round 
in a circle. Many are tired at the end of the day, and as this is 
a group activity it may be much easier to concentrate if we all 
sit for the sake of those who may find it hard to stand. Thus we 
ensure that relaxation of mind and body, which is essential for 
prayer. 

On these lines a five-minutes programme of Family prayers as 
a group activity might be as follows: — 

(a) Recottection ($ min.): The Leader might say ‘Let us lift 
up our hearts...’ The group: ‘We lift them up unto the 
Lord.’ (Silence.) 

(b) THANKSGIVING (1 min.), Leader: ‘Let us thank God 
for... (help given, someone's recovery, ctc., etc. Not 
more than two), (Silence.) 

(c) Permon (1 min.). Leader: ‘Let us ask God's help’ or ‘Tet 


us pray for’, etc., etc. Not more than two or three. (Short 
silence between each.) 


(da) The Toc H Prayer said together. A prayer may also be 


> read, but if so it should be read slowly so that all may offer | 


the prayer. 
(e) The Lord’s Pr 
It may be that the 


. {ings 
bl | . ugrest bid 1 D 
] AA as to the Leader S Ca pacity tos 85 


ayer and closing Benediction. 


Se suggestions present the Branch with some — 


an agree together, and biddings are easy to frame 
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Toc H Branches have a wonderful opportunity of working 
together as a group, and a few remarks about group activity may 
not be out of place here. ‘The primary element in group life is 
a response to cach other as equals’. Such response is animated 
by impulses, as a flight of birds in the air suddenly (without any 
leader) swings in one direction or another. Only the Holy Spirit 
of God—who is Love—can enable individuals to grow into a 
group, and to become sensitive to vital impulses, and to enter 
into the unspoken thoughts of others. 

As the Holy Spirit destroys all that frustrates fellowship, and 
welds the group into a unity, there will emerge a group mind, 
inspired by a common impulse, which thinks, prays and acts with 
a power greatly exceeding that.of any one individual belonging 
to the group. This group personality is clearly seen in the life 
of the Apostles. “With one accord’, ‘of one heart and soul’, are 
phrases used in the Acts to describe this corporate life of the 
eatly Christians under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Undoubtedly, if the Toc H Branch learns to work and pray 
together as a group, its life will be deepened and its prayer will 
be a more effective offering than the passive listening to a prayer 
read. Again, it may well be that the corporate prayer of the 
Branch would spread out through the week if cach member 
carried away the special ‘concern’ of thanksgiving or prayer. 

Many are the possibilities for the enrichment and blessing of 
the Movement, if corporate opportunities are used to the full, 
so that. as in St. Paul’s words, we may be ‘of the same mind one 
with another . .. with one accord we may, with one mouth, 
glorify the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

MARIANNE TURNER. 


WE WILL REMEMBER 


CLARA BROWN, R.H.H.I. (1953): January, 1954. 
PATRICIA DREWERY, Ilkley (1952): December, 1953 
W. HOLLAND, Barry West (1952): January, 1954 
VERA M. HOSKEN, Central General Branch (1948): 
January, 1954 
A. JOHNSON, Worthing (1949): November, 1953 
ELIZABETH MILFORD, Newton Abbot (1949):. 
December, 1953 
MABEL ANNIE NEWNHAM, Eastbourne (1949): 
December, 1953 
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News and Notes 


ENERAL MEETING of the Central Counci 
will be held on Saturday and Sunday, ph gusts March, a 
oe Cass College, Jewry Street, Lonc on, G3. As Misc 
Sir pn pa ected back in this country shortly before this date 
inalis ill have the SERRA ni. of giving her a ‘official 
welcome and of hearing something peer he travels overseas 
SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND. This is a reminder w 
Branches about the appeal which has gone o ne Distric, 
Teams for napkins for the babies in Carinthia. i atest date 
for sending parcels is March 91st, and they must De addressed 
to Miss K. Freeman, ‘Save the Children Fund’, 20 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Parcels must be marked on the outside, | Carin. 
thian Infant Appeal’, and a slip enclosed giving the sender ; name 
and stating the number of napkins, to avoid re-counting. Napkins 
can be nade of old towels or sheets and should be about eighteen 
inches square and hemmed firmly round the edges. 


CHRISTMAS CARD. Members will be glad to know that the 
Christmas Card. designed by Margaret Hine (Mrs. Eric Saywell), 
sold very well. In fact, only 140 remained unsold of the 5,000 
printed, We are very grateful to our artist for hcr generous gift 
of the design, and to our printers, Messrs. West Bros., for their 
skilful reproduction. 


LADY DAY, MARCH asth 


The opportunity which Lady Day brings for offering the 
special thanksgivings and problems of Christian women's 
organisations has long been recognised, and it is therefore 
natural that Toc H Women’s Association should cal} members 
of all Churches to a corporate Communion on this day. 

All Communion is, of course, ‘corporate Communion’, in that 
we oller our sacrifice to God as members of the Body of Christ. 
in which the individual lite of each member is incorporated. We 
Wank nol as individuals, but as members of the family of God. 
iii teem ve praises are NOL so much concerned with A, me, 

uh onr corporate needs. So the Table of the Lord 


is the natural place lor N i T ( od 
i ' us mn oC F a t j L l 
Ane oe H. tO gather as a group 


1 r A 
When we come to our 


hands there Communion on Lady Day we hold 


the world PA wih ll members, whether in this world or in 
our lives wis nae fith them we offer to God the sacrifice of 
it is, be united with our Ponte ERY that it may, unworthy 2 

S ta our Lord's Sacrifice, a a5. 5 God's 
ee A S . and lifte to GO 
eternal purpose for mankind. ifted up in 


MARIANNE TURNER. 
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Round About the Family 


COUNTESTHORPE held a Jumble Sale by which they raised 
moncy to give Christmas gifts to sixteen elderly patients in Blaby 
Hospital, and the grateful letters they have received have shown 
how much it meant to these old people. 


DERSINGHAM once again provided a party of carol singers at 
Christmas, from the combined Branches, and were invited to sing 
to the Royal party at Sandringham House. They write as follows: 
‘On the third night (Boxing Night) we went on our way in com- 
fort by bus to Sandringham House, where we had been invited 
to sing at six o'clock. We arrived on time, and altos, bass, tenors 
and trebles, two violins and an oboe. were in order when a page 
opencd the door and asked us in as the Queen Mother thought 
it would be cold for us to sing outside. We were welcomed by the 
Qucen Mother and Princess Margaret. We missed the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. but saw them reflected in the happy 
little faces- of their children. 

“We sang three carols, the Royal Family and guests joining in. 
The first carol, “Away ina Manger’, Prince Charles and Princess 
Anne knew well. Our next two carols were “Holy Night” and 
“Once in Royal David's City”. The Chairman, Mr. A. Bell. then 
asked the Queen Mother if she would like any special carol, and 
she asked for “While Shepherds”, and once again Prince Charles 
joined in. The Queen Mother came forward and said “Thank 
you, that was lovely’, and asked what we were collecting for, and 
Mr. Bell said it was for B.E.L.R.A. and for the Restoration Fund 
of Norwich Cathedral, our Mother Church. At that, the Queen 
Mother turned to the Bishop of Norwich, whom we were de- 
lighted to see was amongst the guests, and told him what the 
collection was for and after the Queen Mother and Princess 
Margaret had put their contributions into the box the Bishop 
came forward and put his contribution in also, adding, laugh- 
ingly, that it was not his first. Then the Royal children, Prince 
Charles, Princess Anne, Prince Richard and Prince William of 
Gloucester, and guests added their contributions. The Queen 
Mother came amongst us and asked us about our carol singing. 
Prince Charles was very interested in the violins, and finally tried 
one. 

‘The Chairman wished the Queen Mother and her guests a very 
happy New Year. The Queen Mother thanked us and wished 
us all a happy New Year and told us that refreshments were ready 
for us just over the way. Prince Charles said, “Grannie, why can't 
they go through the house?” and Princess Margaret told him that 
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it was nearer for us to go from the main entrance. It was a ve 
i y time and we felt that we had indeed been singing cay oll 
in Eel Christian home. The collection amounted to £15 115, §q: 


. Having got the idea from Radipole (W 
Ret acne a saber embroidered a table cloth nae fro 
old black-out material with the four points of the compass round 
the edge, and added a fringe. This member is willing to em. 
broider similar cloths for other branches if they will supply the 
cloth (one yard square), the proceeds to go to their ‘Special effort’ 
The charge for the embroidery only is 5s. If fringe is also re. 
quired the charge would be 15s. Orders should please be sent 
direct to the Secretary of Hampstead Branch, Mrs. Robinson, 
25 Elgin Avenue, Maida Hill, W.9, who would also be glad to 
give further particulars if required. 


LLANDUDNO. Craig-y-Don Branch gave a Christmas concert 
and entertainment to the local Darby and Joan Club. The ac 
companying photograph shows some of them arrayed for a bur. 
lesque entitled ‘Country Wedding’. 


—————— TRER 


MANSFIELD had 8 


A mbran oa ! 
by Edwinstowe. ce Service in Clumber Church, organise 
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3 at their Rededication. They hired a bus | 


oe 


(Pi. 


MONTREAL, Canada, held their 25th Birthday and Rededica- 
tion on the 25th November last. There was an attendance of 42, 
and following the Service an interesting history of Montreal 
Toc H Women’s Association was outlined by one of its original 
members. Throughout the twenty-five years of its existence meet- 
ings have been maintained unbroken, which, as our correspon- 
dent says, ‘considering its various vicissitudes, shows how forcibly 
discouragement has been disowned’. Many messages of con- 
gratulation were received from London and elsewhere. 


NEWARK. In aid of St. Catherine's Home, this enterprising 
Branch sold cups of coffee instead of flags. As their local paper 
put it, ‘How much nicer to be selling piping hot cups of cotlee 
in the Town Hall instead of flags at a draughty street corner. 
How much nicer to be sipping a cup of coffee (in a good cause) 
instead of being stopped in the middle of shopping to drop your 
coins in a tin,’ 


SANDWELL have sent us copies of a beautifully produced 
(printed) joint Toc H and Women’s Association programme for 
the current quarter, which we are sorry not to be able to repro- 
duce. It contains. in addition to all the essential information, 
which ts all too often overlooked, thoughtful information as to 
buses, and the exact whereabouts of their meeting-place. They - 
are certainly to be congratulated on its production. 


SHEFFIELD gave a Christmas party to 70 old ladies in Firvale 
Infirmary. Three of the guests were 92. Sheffield have been enter- 
taining these old people for about ten years now, and visiting 
them regularly on visiting days. 


HOW TO START A YOUTH GES: 


By Sonra RICHARDSON 


The author of this article, which is reproduced with acknow- 

ledgements to ‘WAY Forum’, worked in a Youth Club in the 

East End of London for ten years, and also taught in a school 
in the same area. 


THE CLUB is where young people make real friends—often 
for the rest of their lives. It is a place of their own, cut to their 
own requirements, unlike any other place where they spend their 
time with parents, teachers or employers making the decisions; 
it is a place where special interests can be followed, cherished 
and shared—music, acting and talking, stamp-collecting, sports, 
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ang and photography, political affairs and dressmaking 
cooking ane e that enrich life whether they are ‘useful’ or nop 
all the E where young people bear real responsibility fo, 
ES fhe : slan together, and where they gain constant 
Bee ieice f de trials and achievements of working together. 
Po iy suited for the growth of people with individual 
ical finds learning how to think. people necessary to a living 
Bie p-ane So few places where most types can find a job w 
do, whether they are nimble-witted and assured or plodding and 
retiring, for there can be sufficient EN aaa e the bright- 
est to the utmost, while not discouraging the slow. 
I know, too, that starting a club which will eventually be sul 
a place for its members needs patient, hard work and a lot of 


luck. 


Where will I find the members? 


I remember a married couple telling me how they started a 
boys’ club by putting up a notice in a local cafe. it might do 
this—or consult the local head teachers and ministcrs of religion, 
gain their co-operation and ask them to announce the time of 
the first meeting. 

The steps I would take at this stage would depend on whether 
the club was to be denominational or not. I know one thing— 
if I advertise the first meeting in one of these ways, quite a 
number will turn up out of curiosity. If the idea interests and 
attracts them they will come again. 


Where shall we hold the club? 


1 would do everything in my power to find at least one room 
or hut that would be only for the club's use. 

However well equipped borrowed schoo] buildings or com: 
munal centres are, the inability to change and decorate them 
prevents them from becoming the homely or familiar place a 
club should be. If I could not find such a place, 1 would start 
the club without it, because I know many lively eroups that do 
exist in schools and institutes, but I would aim to move into 4 
iene Even if m poyer small and shabby. at the first oppor- 
rh eve a a o the activities have to be carried out else- 

te open air, in the members’ homes, in a borrowe 


ymnastum—T k , 
Bra ae aden as a clubroom where members can meet 
f dik ana at in home surrou Fay mae ae ffer- 
ence in the world. y ndings, can make all the dif 
Eating and drinki : 
z rinking are important ; le 
2 or k : 
all over the world er portant, too. I think that peop 


Noy eating together, and I would ensure that 
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fees. 


there was food and drink at the very first mecting. I would en- 
sure, too, that the cups and plates, however modest, were clean, 
because I would be determined that my club, however poor, 
would never confuse pionecring with dirt and drabness. 


Who will help? 


The question of the part older people should play in a youth 
club is a controversial one which J would like to write about 
at greater length another time. I believe they have a vital part 
to play because of the sense of stability and continuity they pro- 
vide. This is particularly important here, for the boys are con- 
scripted for two years at the age of eighteen. If they are the right 
people for the job, their extra years will have given them a fund 
of knowledge anc expericuce of personal problems and different 
skills that will be indispensable to an active club, without hinder- 
ing the [freedom of the member. 

If they are net the right people, they should not be there at 
all. I know that one of the problems I may have to deal with 
firmly from the start is that of the well-meaning people who 
think. quite wrongly, that they are suitable for youth work! 

I would try to find at least one other person, a man, who would 
work with me in a general way in the club, because I think the 
members need both a man and a woman to count on. 

This would be enough for the start. I would hope that most 
of the talent for leadership in special activities would come from 
the members. 


What about money? 


The members would be expected to pay subscriptions regularly 
—but I know that, however modest our programine, the sub- 
scriptions would not be sufficient, even if we were lucky enough 
to be given a rent-free home, so the problem of fund-raising 
would have to be faced, and I would see that members would 
tackle it from the beginning, They will probably look for sup- 
port from the community, but I would do my best to see that 
they did not take this support for granted. 

I know they will value their club much more this way than 
if it was handed to them, ready and splendid. however generous 
their benefactor. 


The first meeting 


I would enlist the help of two or three would-be members 
when calling the first meeting. (I should not be starting the club 
at all if I had not discussed the idea with a few of them first.) 
I would call the meeting in the brightest room 1 could borrow, 
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than too big, and ask one of the youngst 

to tell the others why he or she thought the club should k 
formed. I would conduct this first meecung myself, and b 
end of it would try to see that those who wanted to build unl 


club had made the following decisions: — 
1. Where the club would be (if there is any choice); 


ould it meet—and when: 


one too smal] rather 


2, How often sh 


. How much the membership subscription should be at first; 


How new members would be admitted; 


3 
4. 
5. What activities would be carried out; 

6. What would be the immediate plans for the first few weeks; 
eg, I would recommend: (a) preparing the clubroom: 
(b) building up a football and netball team; (c) forming 
a discussion group; (d) planning a dramatic performance 
for an official opening day; 


7. Which five or six people should be charged with the respon- 
sibility of keeping things going until a formal meeting 
of members could be held, when they would know one 
another well enough to elect a proper governing com: 

. i h 5 
mittee and officers; 


8. A date for this meeting. 


t am quile cerlain thal, however successful and well endowed 

ia Ae might become in the future, it is this first group of 

nap ers he will build’ up the club from the beginning, who 

aes ees! aes from the club and who will always 
1e earliest days of struggle as the best. 
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“We Hope You'll Even Write It?’ 


Thoughts inspired by an appeal in the November Loc 


The Secretary and the Editor 

Were sitting face to face, 

They wept like anything to see 

Such acres of blank space. 

So many faithful members 

Had promised they would write; 

Yet though we're sure they’ve done their best, 
kerys nei 2 thing in sight. 


‘We eculd’, said Jane, ‘print what we have 
IN TYPE OF LARGEST HUE’; 
Elaborate, in double space 

Our news that isn’t new. 

While D held up an ancient LOG 

Of another generation; 

‘If we should reprint this’, said she, 
‘T’would cause a mild sensation.’ 


Now Toc H sisters one and all, 

Go, buy a pen and ink; 

Write us the news of Branch and Job, 
And tell us what YOU THINK! 

For up and down the countryside, 
From Glasgow to Penzance, 

There must be loads of stuff to print, 
If you'd give the LOG the chance. 


The Secretary and the Editor, 
Still shedding many a tear; 
Now bring another LOG to you, 
The second of this New Year; 
It’s full from cover to cover 
With the best that we can do; 
So, if you do not like if, 
The rest is up to you! 
NORA BLOXHAM. 
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Grumble, Grumble... ! 


4. ey pur grand British Character? 
WHAT is e E Saly becaming a nation of grumblers 

It SeS ba = just ty and catch a word or two of gossip 
especially we Nome Jeyoren in the street; e Eoo 
pis) Ot. pa:s a grou] ne or something! l 
grumbling about someo Retest but does it He 

Cost of living high! We a nos i eal a ELD to 
rrouse to all and sundry? Wouldn tit be better to sit down and 
cane to the local M.P. who ts in a position to deal with such 
Beers of grumbling, let us think back to the time when, 
during the war, everything was In short supply. We longed to 
be able to buy even custard powder in those days. Let us offer 
a prayer to God, thanking Him for things; thank Him that we are 
able to walk to the shop to buy these things; that we can see 
them displayed; that we still have the mental ability to do our 
shopping and the health to do our work, a tongue to talk with 
and ears to hear beautiful music. Are we not ungrateful, when 
all we can do with our tongues and ears is to spread discontent 
and listen to idle talk? 

We grumble about our work, yet a few years back many had 
no work and looked forward as to Heaven to the day of full 
employment. 

I've heard it said that Toc H isn’t what it used to be. Why 
then, do we not take ourselves to task and think out why this 
is, and what can be done to improve it, instead of making empty 
remarks? 

_ Also, one hears that in this Welfare State there are not the 
jobs left for Toc H to do. While there is an unhappy soul living 
there will always be full employment for Toc H. 

An article in the last edition of our Journal gave us one field 
we could take over—that of child delinquency. 

a al a ucts for Hea and service. It is soran 

ORM aE iona. a Seen Yet how much time “ola 

heip him or her feel that t $ an in an approved school am 

odd piece of jigsaw Fig om eren the picture’ and not 4 
g around? 


For goodness’ sak i 
about oa S P try to break this habit of grumbling 
a: things and consider our i ing light 
i 5 sider our | ; ri gil 
into a dark world where eee es, spreading i 


and how best we can. 


ROSAMOND M. CARTER. 
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ARE 


you 


GOING 


TO 


POPERINGHE ? 


SINCE the last issue of Tre Log was published a numos: 2: 
enquiries have been received and also a few definite app-.<2tion: 
to join a specific party. We shall be very glad to hear from otsers 
thinking of visiting Poperinghe as soon as possible. so i Ww 
may have some guidance as to the numbers of likely + 


Gallantry and Happiness 
THE FIRST TIME I heard the Toc H Prayer 1 was siracs | 
the unusual phrasing and the neat way in which the varou 
thoughts are expressed. I often find the idea of ‘leaping ter joy 
rather amusing, especially when volunteers are requesiat 
some rather unpopular job! 

But this phrase, “With gallant and high-hearted happinos. 
has always been my favourite. It is the idea that ome needs co 
be gallant to be happy that particularly appeals, as it is so 
of that inner happiness which is not dependent on th 
well. 

A voung Victorian ‘Phin fanch after her tusi umsurcessiiel 
season, asked her mother, ‘How long musi 4 go on being bravo 
and beautiful?” We are asked to go on being brave and hawa 
whatever our ciremnstamces, We have all ta strive for an inner 
core of happiness that outside events can't touch: something rhat 
we can draw upon in times of need. 


pevetos 
se NaS 


Yon tose 
Wigs Ss 
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d my first exam. my father took me up to Londop 

When I passe D thing went wrong; we missed the train + 
to celebrate, bur FEN t into the theatre. He was very di 
raincd, and we S it didn’t really matter; I had such a glowin 
pointed, but 1 felt ise of the exam., that other things were of no 
Lng TE the sort of warm inner glow we want to have 
ere ia hat we can be unperturbed by outside events, 
© Now this doesn't just happen, we He gor pze Poe ae UP this 
inner happiness all the tme, like aa, ont ai pi a car 
so that the lights will burn when you ra i S C’VE got to 
grasp at all the good things i life, enjoy ait the sunny dap 
whatever is good or (rue, Or beautiful—as St. Paul says, ‘think 
on these things’; be collectors of happiness. We must be on the 
look-out all the time for things to add to our collection, and it 
will soon become a habit. , . 

At a wedding the father of the bride advised the young couple 
to make for themselves happy memories. Now this doesn’t just 
entail looking for happy things to remember, we also have to 
ensure that whatever we do, or think, or say, will give us pleasure 
to look back upon. 

We all have memories that are not happy when we have been 
through sad or trying times, but the memories which hurt most 
and which keep recurring are not these; they are the memories 
of things we've done or said which we wish aftcrwards that we 
hadn't; times when we ‘showed off’, and later realised we had 
made fools of ourselves; or when we made a rather clever cut at 
someone, then caught their eye and knew that the shaft had 
gone home; times when we have got the better of an argument, 
but it has left no pleasure. We sometimes say, ‘I’d give anything 
to be able to take it back’. These are the really unhappy 
memories which could have been avoided. 

This is a very personal matter. It is only what you do or say 
or think that affects your inner happiness. You can stand and 
gue is a beautiful sunset, or attend a Church Service, but it 
ian Ei Sas bit of good if you are thinking of something else. 

Ae ia at te in that counts. : 
put sailed ASR Yo epee oe Ona 7 
a ih ee a ou value praise from some : 
~ You can be rather am ah Afar heres nom son ae a 
and throwing his A NA > ee child losing his ee 
and say things she will Na z n a a Ena lose ho pae u 
can he sorry for the EER a cy Upset i 
you are too busy being en > gerne herself, unless of cours 

The effect on you will de end ee the 
matter. If you feel yoy ee on how much you awel 4 
you can hug your a een unfairly treated or misjuag i 

ces to you and they will grow; but! 
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will be an inner centre of bitterness that you will he cultivating 
and that is a dreadful habit to start. It leads down a vicious 
spiral by which you will lose friends and become still morc bitter. 
We all know lonely people who have gone that way. You rust 
do something to put matters right if at all possible, for your 
own peace of mind, and then think of something else; do some- 
one a good turn, something to give yourself a nice feeling inside 
to overlay the unpleasantness before it has a chance to make 
much impression. This is where the gallantry comes in, 

As children, we are taught to be brave and not make a fuss 
if we are hurt: now we must learn not to make a fuss if our 
feelings are hurt. Above all, do not go round talking about your 
wrones: like the Pharisees whom Christ condemned for their 
almsgiving in public, you will have your reward in the sympathy 
of your listeners, but if you can keep quict and even try a few 
coals of fire, God wil] reward you in secret, and it will be much 
more lasting. 

We extol the virtues of a good memory, but we must learn 
to forget as well. As Paul says, ‘leaving behind that which might 
hinder’. Judas betrayed his Master and went out and hung him- 
self. Peter disowned his Master and went out and wept. What 
a bitter memory that must have been for him. He must have 
asked for and received God's forgiveness, because he was able 
to put the memory behind him and go on to proclaim the good 
news of Christ’s Resurrection. 

Now what are we to do with all this happiness we collect? The 
Toc H Prayer goes on, “With gallant and high-hearted happiness 
we may work together for the coming of Thy Kingdom in the 
wills of men’, That is the point of it. That inner centre of hap- 
piness is a little bit of God’s Kingdom we may all have for our 
very own, and we must work together to see that others get it too. 

JM. 


A Time for Toc H 


IT is sometimes fun among a group of Toc H members to discuss 
how one first came to be attracted by the movement. Of course, 
not everyone finds it possible to give a completely honest answer. 
Sometimes we arc ashamed to say ‘I necded friendship—or kind- 
ness—or understanding’. It sounds more impressive to say ‘I 
wanted to be a better Christian’. Yet the need for friendship is 
I think, just as valid a reason for joining Toc H as is the desire 
to function more effectively as a Christian. 

It is unwise to analyse too carefully the motives—or what we 
imagine to be the motives—for our actions. If we are honest 
enough to recognise how mixed these are, we may become so 
downhearted that we back out of our commitments, It would be 
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ourselves as We ine with all R a 
- when L first worked at pice leadquartsrs 

I remember W k Iship and kindness there that [| thoush; 
found so much frienc PA To my innocent eyes all the staff 
had dropped into, Nedis started going to a nearby ‘Toc H a 
peared to HOR aa Alas, they never grew! But I foung 
because 1 too goo Eady unquestioningly to accept me » 
people nT became aware of the motivating powe, 
Mee ine Ree ddship aud the good works. So faith grew and 
Bee that some of us used to help at a nearby hospital, 
rolling up bandages and such pee ae Riese oa never 
very happy about this. | Cae ae oe . more chet nwa 
were doing was a sop to OWI ee oo. ee anything 
else. I was even tempted sometimes to ask if { could not doa 
comic turn in the wards for a change! OF course, | may have 
been wrong in being critical of this piece of service—but it cer 
tainly made no demands either on our skill or our imagination 

1 think that to-day it may be through the medium of service to 
the community that we are most likely to attract men and women 
10 Toc H. Many people are shy of Christianity and fearful of being 
committed to something which they do not understand and of 
which they have no first-hand experience. Yet in spite of this, 
there me many men and women of goodwill who would gladly 
help in any piecc of service to their local community, provided 
there were no strings attached. 

It may be that the spreading of Toc H may be done more 
eflectively this way than by word of mouth. It would be good 
to hear of a Toc H unit in a town or village undertaking some 
thing really imaginative in the way of service to their com- 
munity ,and calling on any and everyone to help them to do it 
(particularly the teen-agers). The response might be surprising 
and so might be the influx of new members. i 

1 am not suggesting that in seeking to attract outsiders to our 
Movement through service that we should keep our beliefs t0 
ourselves—far from it. Those who have had even a tiny expeti: 
re bm ct tte love of God and who know the cra 
to share the good gilt R P R gomen s lives, i 
Nor, for that matter is 2 ha E A asc 
attended a Quaker esti ae ne pages Anyone who i a 
is infinitely richer and mg may have found that often the si a 

Religion, which į ore creative than the spoken munis i 

5 Is above all the experience of God, is large” 


Mcommunicable In wo W y speak to th 
£ rds. 
e ma not 


medium. There js à n 
with one another. 


wiser to accept 


eed, common to us all: that of fellowship 
Friendship is the very quality in which ™ 
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and w Riayat hg 
vomen. Fortunately, words are not our om) 


my experience Toc H is so rich. Let us give others every oppor- 
tunity of experiencing it with us—the gift will be returned a 
hundred fold. JEAN EDWARDS (née Baxter). 


THE CHILDREN SHOSE as 


THE NAME—The Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Sureet—is a household word, but how few know of the ideals 
and pioneer work that made it possible ! 

At the time of its establishment in 1852, children were expressly 
excluded from most of our general hospitals, indeed, in January, 
1849, Of 2,963 patients in all hospitals, only 26 were children. 
The appalling death-rate among children (at that time 42 per 
cent. of all deaths were children under 10 years of age) was 
arousing the national conscience so that the time was ripe for 
such a venture. So when Dr. Charles West and Dr. (later Sir 
Henry) Lence joes established the first hospital for children in 
Britain, public support was quickly forthcoming, and the hospital 
made rapid development from its modest beginning of ten beds 
and a small outpatients clinic. Queen Victoria, Lord Shaftesbury 
and Charles Dickens, were all supporters of the hospital. 

But statistics arc dull, and having recently been privileged to 
visit the hospital aid been taken on a conducted tour of it, the 
first thing that strikes one is the attitude of the staff towards 
the children, fhe child is not regarded as just a patient but as 
a member of a group, i.e, the family, and as such, its welfare 
is bound up with its family life, so visiting is practically un- 
restricted. 

As a parent recently cut off entirely from a small child in hos- 
pital, it was very gratifying to peep into a bathroom and see a 
mother and father bathing their small child, and to see a little 
boy escorting his mother down several flights of stairs to the 
front door and cheerfully telling us that his mother had gone 
home but would come again to-morrow; and yet another small 
boy telling our guide (an administrative officer) that it was his 
particular job to shut the lift gates. 

We saw the kitchens and we saw the operating theatres, which 
to a lay person, seem models of their kind. None of the little 
patients see the theatres, however, as they are all ‘pre-medicated’ 
on the wards, and arrive there already asleep. We saw the delight- 
ful little chapel—a bequest in 1860, from Sir Charles Barry, the 
architect of the Houses of Parliament. There is an Institute of 
Child Health, a museum and a host of interesting subjects, but 
what will be remembered longest is the friendly happy atmos- 
phere that prevails throughout. It is indeed “The Children’s 
Hospital’. R.G. 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO BERMUDA 


le to print this eye-wilness account by 
H member, who ts teaching at the Way. 
old school, founded in 1662, before the 
Crown Colony. 


We are glad lo be ab 
Freda Houghton, a To 
wick Academy, a fine oC 
Island of Bermuda-became a 


THE DAY lor which all Bermudians and resident British sub. 
‘ects had been waiting so eagerly, dawned with pearly grey skies, 
jects B.B.C. kindly described them, and a sof 


vs Audrey Russell of the ! 
RES: We hoped that the weather would have been as lovely 


as it had been during the previous week, but if iL failed to show 
Bermuda's brilliant turquoise sca because the sun shone from a 
cloudy sky, at any rate, it proved less of a strain on the Queen's 
ones, RIE poor lady, cannot wear sun glasses which most of us 
regard as a necessity. ; r a A re, 

"Woodmont, the house in which I live, was well situated for 
viewing, as one corner of the grounds marks the city of Hamilton 
boundary at which a triumphal arch was erected, Moses, the 
coloured gardener, had built a wonderful platlorm behind the 
wall from which we had a splendid view of the Royal procession, 
which stopped at the arch, where the Queen and Duke of Edin- 
burgh alighted, and stood to receive a welcome {rom the Mayor, 
who then presented prominent citizens. The carriage in which 
H.E. the Governor and Lady Hood normally ride on state oc 
casions, then continued to the Sessions House, where the Queen 
delivered a speech to the members of the Colonial Parliament. 
the oldest in the Commonwealth. 

The other journeys were made in one of the small 14 h.p. cars, 
the maximum size allowed, which must have seemed somwhat 
cramped to the Royal visitors. 

The Royal. Tour covered the whole island from cast to west s0 
that people could be spread out. As the area is only 194 square 
miles and the length 20 miles, this arrangement made it possible 
for 38,000 people, two-thirds of whom are coloured, to have 4 
good vantage point. 

D se) the ceremony at the Sessions House, the Queen and the 
eich aana the Wilhelmina, an ordinary ferry bal 
E cn ae a new paint and polish. The tiny row 
appropriatel ie e deck, ready in case of accident, ha 
waters of Cae eden Ba l o Aos the spar 
E Se arbour the Royal Barge sped on its Way 


set, reminding one of the first Eli Je 
8 e first Elizabeth who travel 
eap and down the Thames. i 
ee of the visit for many was the Garden Party 3% 
rouse, where about a thousand people were gati 


ered to honou Ak : 
r their Sovereign. We all converged towards the steps — 
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leading up to the house where we waited for the Queen's return 
fom Somerset, Southampton, Warwick and Paget, four of Ber- 
muda's nine parishes, Members of the Colonial Parliament in 
morning dress with top hats in hand, paraded up and down, and 
{ was in agony lest some broad-shouldered man with a mistaken 
sense of duty should decide to stop right in my line of vision 
at the crucial moment. 

A great hush fell on the crowd as two white-coated stewards 
appeared and fastened back the doors. A few minutes later the 
Queen and Sir Alexander Hood, followed by the Duke and Lady 
Hood, approached the doorway and walked slowly down the 
drive to the top of the steps where they stood in one line. From 
the terrace below the strains of the National Anthem floated 
softly over the air. Lherc was a gentle crunching of gravel as 
people came to attention and stood absolutely still. It was a most 
moving experience to listen to that music in full view of the 
Quecn, who stood with one hand across her waist, the other at 
her side. 

Presentations over, che party proceeded down the steps to the 
grass, where they moved freely among the crowd, the Queen re- 
maining with the Governor, while the Duke, with a couple of 
equerries, roamed at will, chatting in a genial and unceremonious 
way. Her Majesty looked delightful in a lime yellow organdie 
dress decorated with appliqued white flowers, worn over a taffeta 
slip. A matching hat of the same material, held by a small pin, 
long white gloves, shoes and bag, completed the outfit. Jewellery 
consisted of a triple string of close-fitting pearls, and small pearl 
ear-rings. All eyes followed the Queen, spellbound. Her dignity, 
her serenity, her graciousness, and above all, her intrepid sin- 
cerity made a deep impression on all. 

Darkness fell quickly after the Royal Party had gone indoors. 
As we made our way home through the grounds where lights 
twinkled among the trees, and looked out across the northern 
waters of Bermuda towards England, we felt satisfied and up- 
lifted. We had looked long and often at our gracious young 
sovereign and her gallant consort, and the earth was a better 
Place because of their presence among us. 

FREDA HOUGHTON. 


, 
A Year of ‘Effort 

tes stated in the September Loc that amounts received for 
the first six months of 1953 showed a very big decrease, one of 
the reasons being that many Branches had been too busy with 
ation celebrations to hold Special Efforts for their own 
unds, 

F For Brighton and Hove Branch, January ıst, 1953, marked 
he beginning of a Coronation “Special Effort’ Appeal. Perhaps 
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t IW 3 about our 'ask to t s 
vau y ik L ear how we se t 
au vould like to h ta 


on throughout Coronation Year. 
A we < r f ~ ] oi 3 se ty pa ' , 
AS ve ale a airly argc ranch, the I embe i fel | 
> rs t th 


Pe iden should not be shouldered by the Secretary and 
dirionat oe che from the start a new office was created, that g 
Jobbie. So right fr etary, Whose job it was to endeavour to thing 
Special ee rae of aising money and with the help of the 
up ways anc ibe ideas into operation. 

Branch to puš : EAN of £ ro to be reached through ‘Individual 
The first was a \ raph was drawn of ten therinometers, e 
Effort’ by Easter. A grap re of £1. (You may r a 
registering a maximum temperature O é er vite ay remember 
only too well that there was a flu epic emic al l a ene With 
ay ceWatchied the mercury, in the form of red ink, rise jp 
each thermometer as the sixpences and shillings mounted up. A 
cabbage from a member's allotment garden, taste much sweeter 
and was far cheaper than one from the greengrocer's shop. Egos 
were scarce, but one member told her hens about the Special 
Effort, and the result was three new laid eggs each week for a 
month. 1 might add that it was necessary to ballot for these! 
Sweets were still on ration, but someone’s husbeud did not take 
sugar in his tea and coconut was on the market again. Hence, 
Coconut-ice for sale, no points and cheaper than one could pur- 
chase in the sweet-shop. One member succeeded in selling an old 
iron bedstead. A pair ol bronze ornaments found in an attic, 

ereen with age, were nevertheless worth £1 to a junk shop. 
Perhaps a member had nothing to sell, but she could knit, and 
as the needles clicked she thought ol the pennics mounting up 
with the rows—all for the Special Effort. 11 would take too long 
to tell of all the little ways and means, but ‘Petticoat Lane’ was 

a new venture. On this occasion, each member brought one ot 
more articles to be sold. No matter the actual value of the article, 
it was understood that it could not be sold for more than one 
shilling, Oh yes, we had a full house on that evening, We had 
to ballot for turns at buying, so great was the demand for bar- 
gains. The two members in charge of the stall were amusingly 
oa only King and Queen, resplendent with buttons 

ii 
Fe ra 2 the, money bs 
bargains and the fun? ue. oe: mee ia It fateh aes Ee of 
was much time taken ace T Ko P SEA a 
our target and self-assessm di cies peo ee a 

The collection of ane ab pejsutier a ine Keel ear 
and each member was Brea pe anred with the New Ye 3 
had no ; a _to keep. her own little store, as W€ 

central collection point, Even those living in bed-sitting 
rooms managed to squeeze an on a hose iving in bed-si a 
suade their landladies to oj a oder the: bedi 
S to give up a corner of the basement. This 
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collectio 


arrived at 


lated by 
to form 


bolts were & 
cended upon Vs HAs 


pearance 
policema 
again an 
of chairs 


A Beetle Drive (Wor AMR ihi 


was well 
event. As 
citement 
nouncem 


it was far 2 | 
Somehow player: aval ha 
(drawn in chalk ui eeain « 


was unir 


actually sittin ‘ vd eve 


iweni on until iha cust seb Speeds 


last Plandballs anrik Hi Ili Il 

the help ef è knal domak d al j 

two hours Petey ihi We Impi ) 

mawn hom ibe dioiu snet ili 
Hach al MNH 


of che arm a tho hin in ilp l; 


n., pur our fears to Wn i l, al l | 
q our Treasurer ait 
and stru CASES, Was brasilia 


i Ad rijid 
aaniitalipoiu bbe 
pher al H 


til pio Ail n mM 


supporis d by tetis 
M a ` 

beetles Dig myd Hute Gat amel chin 
ran inh 1 ! 
ent ol Bex PeVIOHIN CUTIE 


woe ` ol 


nteresé: ng fa fi 


prize home far d 


Was vour m:: I expensive Chri 


This is h 


ning of the vezr cack member was asked to collec: 


ow we saived the problem in our Branch 


cards and bring chem alone to ihe mectings. Ti 
away and forgovien until September. Then thev wer 


out and 


erecting cards. The latter. together with envelop: 


at a chea 


carried out the task and two hundred cards were >: 
sold at fourpence and sixpence each, Other car 


the picitires sorted, guillotined and mounc= 


p rate by a friend of the Branch. A sm 


make gift labels, and these sold like hot cakes a: :hreepe 


packet. 
By now. many of those grecting cards have found a dó 
far from Brighton and Hove, but with our good wisha io 


Women’s Association went a cheque for (yo. che ves. 
Coronation ‘Special Effort’ Appeal. 


YOU have a busy day before you, and feel thar von van oa 


get throu 


o i x X 
K chola duty; or if you are a man who words à 
A be a task of study or writtnp, and so faith von = 

sinning and then the telephone rings and vr have To wu 


pleased a 
soul and 


INTERRUPTIONS 


gh if you begin at once and keep at it, amar de. 


s you talk to some friend a friend who way do 


who wants a good loug talk, Uhen von gee ey NN 


(it 


find you are short ofa household necessity and yoy 
but you f ne to the shops to get 1t, returning hot and bothered 
to burry aid “yu do get on with your job—this time for Der, 
But once more } ‘And then the door-bell rings and there stands 


haps half-an-hour. He says he will only take five minutes 
a semi-down-and-out. e Say ‘ob but he has not a shill; and 
He has got a J t a shilling 
staris on his tale. C nday arrives. Or he has got a job in Bristo] 
live on till his ny pa) etle, and cannot raise his fare to go there 
or Manchester, or Newcast', Tory d e 
) -n his shoes and really needs some warm cloth 
Or he has holes 1 4s 5, oul P white 
aa least ten minutes to tell the tale, some of which x 
i 2o AR true. And he also really needs some friendly soy 
Prok A for the needy are often desperately r Then, 
having dealt with him as best you can, Jon go ip wit 2 your own 
work. feeling you are already far behine aand. jut your troubles 
are not over. First someone comes to tell ae an electricity 
fuse has blown, and you must go and deal with it. And after a 
whole hour, cousin ‘X’ arrives for a visit, wanting to know hoy 
vou all are, and stays for half-an-hour. By this time, you are 
fuming within, and know there is now no chance of getting you 
morning's work finished. And very likely your spiritual peace is 
gone. If you are lucky, you get through without snapping at any. 
body, and so destroying the peace of the houschold, but you 
yourself are upset. And these are the commonplace experience; 
of those who live in towns. They seem to belong to modern life 
as we now have to live it. i 
Once again I want to recommend the way of acceptance. | 
remember being told of an ardent young missionary who wa 
sent out to join the staff of a large mission station. He was given 
a definite list of duties and set to work with eagerness to gel 
through them. But ‘natives’ kept coming in to sce him and 
bothering him with trifles, till the poor lad was in despair and 
was filled with indignation. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is an impossible 
situation. Whereupon an old hand came to his rescue. ‘My deat 
man,’ he said, ‘do understand that you have not come out here 
to get through your day’s work, but by the help of God to endure 
patiently the interruptions which will occur.’ Possibly, by leam: 
ing and displaying such patience, he did more of his true task 


as a missionary than by any amount of mere fidelity to a schedule 
of duties. x 


POLEN ah on these terms that we have to live our lives 
tout acca iets work does somehow get done if we sti | 
end we are AN 3 of all the annoyances. But whether at t e 
or are quite hg porn out, with frayed nerves and a headache: 
Te od and content depends on ourselves. We canna 
Tet gona: but our attitude to it is decided by oursel 
positions, ree bees eruptions, annoyances, petty oP 
superiors, we wend a ee, and the mismanagements di 
S, we wend our way through life. Some people let it all 


have 
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fret them till they break down, Art stas, hanny ass 
facts of life, expect nothing bener, And as tity say 
peace of mind they work well, and partially gaye 
for others. 

From Tre Seerer or Inwann Prace, hy 4 Peras 6 
SCN. Press, 7s. Od. miet 


Correspondence 

NEW CENTRAL EXECO TIVE 
Dear Editor, 

In the last two vears, when attending 
Central Council, onr representative has her 
parent lack of thought that is given to ti j 
to the C.E.C.. and the fact that se fes y 
places—we mean untried on the CE Co S 
ably have good, though perhaps short, records c 
and other causes. 

Why is this? Are we afraid to give zuzi 
members? 

We in this district do not decry the seve 
their time and knowledge to the C.E.C. fc z 
past, but we feel ihey will agree with u: dat mics S i 
is introduced into all our Councils end Cometic: hen = 
only will the Movement fail to progress. Gat perian Sore = 
portant, we shall not attract Into our ranks we nz cnie 
who must be there to carry on the Movement t= 

Will Councillors please consider this vy “aresicy i ž 
adequate information on the C.F.C. nomimess Be 
commencement of the Council Meeting s 
with confidence for a newer G.E.C. 

The problem will not be settled this ye ` 
suggestions and comments from other wodami 
On behalf of Hamdon Edge District Tear PEGGY CIRE 


MARY R 


DAY-TIMF MEETINGS? 
Dear Fditor, 

As one who thoroughly enjoys tw tl msc tas 
not the time to attend the weekly oo g GUESS 
may I suggest through your cohimws © ta . 

WW our Movement for a variety oj M eX. TRONS 
limes and in varying forms: 

Personally, J should til weekly ay Keon ges 
Mectings very congenial, with a apagh Wack Orn) SHARAT 
Too H and other supjeria) amt a Wess) 

Whether inessbers ar idl, du ai) At Oa aoa è 
this has been dane susečwsajully (we votit N 


ui 


meetings at 5.30 Or 6 p.m., directly after work? W 
Hi id still cet home in reasonable time for oH evening meal 
should S ‘ rave & an i ? 
a it would often cut out some travelling and save time and 
cl 


money. 


For country folk. ; ing after market and s : 
- eq-lime meeting arter ma and shopp 
instance, why not a tea tir g Pping 


is d and before catching the homeward bus? 

is ae eee especially those with children at school all day, 
a Pr T members ee aa titer dark, Why not 

ver coffee at 11 am.: 

a eee would often be peers ao found for day. 
tine meetings and it should bea great £ P 2 ete eae” I can 
see endless possibilities in that direction, 1 yee aC r attrac 
tive meetings and at more convenient times. # pA t trom recruit 
ment, I believe that by experimenting we coul: 2 ach a much 
wider public and make Toc H and all it stands tor better known 
and understood. Our programmes would still have to be care 
fully planned and even more expeditiously carricd out! 

Daytime meetings would not only leave us More evenings for 
our Toc H ‘jobs’, but for reading and social life, all of which is 
vastly important if we are to be balanced women, able to enter 
and understand the many different spheres of life, and make 
ourselves of use in them. 

1 wonder how many branches are already experimenting along 
these lines? District Teams, please give it a thought as you plan 
the extension of the Movement! I hope we shall hear of many 
attempts, and that they may lead to an adventurous and satisfy- 
ing fellowship together. 


converging on a town for Market Day, for 


Yours hopefully, L.A.W. 


ALL OR NOTHING? 
Dear Editor, 


A few months ago we heard it said by a Toc H member and 
a Women’s Association Builder, that when becoming a member 
of Toc H or the Women’s Association, one should give up any 
other interests in order to devote one’s life to Toc H jobs. 

A lengthy discussion on this point was held by our Branch, 
and it was suggested that we join Toc H in order to serve other 


people as and when we can, but certainly not to deny ourselves 


membership ‘oanisati ' i 
ship of other organisations, It is only by belonging t 


outside organisations and sharing their interests that we can 

peace dive members of a Toc H Branch. If we take part in 

Aen ae we can bring to Toc H other people’s ideas 
If Ge. be live members of the community. 

we become Aan we renounce all other interests, then 


ae minded and fall down badly Toc 
principles. Do other > all down badly on 
Sandwell, oe 


O. M. TAYLOR. 
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ERN REGION and LINCOLNSHIRE ner 
“aa etary: Mrs. Gorton, Canwick House, Lincoln. 
S á East Anglia, Beds. and Heris., Lincolnshire. 


. a COUNTIES REGION 
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Home Counties. 


LONDON ; 
Secretary: Mis 
East London, North & South London, Surrey, 


MIDLANDS REGION 
Secretary: Miss E. Trevely 
Leicester. 
North & East Midlands, Notts. & Derby, Oxford & Thames Valicy. 


an Lee, 23 Woodlands Avenue, 


NORTHERN REGION, NORTHERN IRELAND and 
SCOTLAND 
Secretary: Miss F. Beeton, c/o Miss Sutherland, 25 Mont- 
pelier, Edinburgh. 10. 
Northern Area, Northern Ireland, Scotland. 
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NORTH WESTERN REGION 
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The nearest Branch is 


MEETINGS: 


She will be glad to give further information. 
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